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COOPERATIVE  BULL  ASSOCIATIONS 
IMPROVING  DAIRY  HERDS 

Heavy  milking  "by  daughters  of  hull-association  sires  is  .  shown  in  a  study 
of  milk  and  butterfat  production  records  made  hy  the- United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    These  daughters  of  association  bulls  showed  an  average  yearly  mature 
production  of  8,071  pounds  of  milk  and  342  pounds. of  butterfat.    They  bettered  the 
records  of  their  dams  by  13.5  per  cent  in  milk  production  and  by  14.4  per  cent  in 
butterfat  production.    Some  of  the  sires  were  remarkably  outstanding  in  trans- 
mitting the  ability  to  produce  to  their  daughters.    One,  for  instance,  was  mated 
with  cows  having  an  average  yearly  butterfat  production  of  347  pounds,  and  yet  his 
7  daughters  from  these  cows  excelled  the  records  of  their  dams  by  57  per  cent  in 
milk  production  and  44  per  cent  in  the  production  of  butterfat. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  sees  in  these  encouraging 
records  reasons  why  every  dairy  herd  should  have  a  high-class  bull  at  its  head. 
Por  the  dairyman  who  has  a  small  herd  and  who  is  short  of  money,  the  Department's 
dairy  specialists  believe  the  cheapest  and  best  "way  to  get  the  use  of  first- 
class  purebred  bulls  is  through  a  cooperative  dairy-bull  association. 

Parmers  who  are  interested  in  forming  such  an  association,  or  in  improv- 
ing the  standing  and  increasing  the  popularity  of  the  one  they  already  have,  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  Farmers1  Bulletin  Number  1-5-3-2-P.    The  bulletin  is 
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called  "Dairy-Herd  Improvement  Through  Cooperative  Bull  Associations"  and  is  free. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL  OUTLOOK  IS  FAVORABLE 

Good  news  for  sheepmen  is  contained  in  the  July  sheep  and  wool  outlook  re- 
port issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  promises  a  favor- 
able outlook  for  producers  of  winter  lambs  and  a  rising  tendency  in  wool  prices. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  crop  of  native  lambs  this  year,  how- 
ever, less  lamb  feeding  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  increased  feeding  in  the  West.  This, 
the  Department  thinks,  will  mean  lower  prices  for  slaughter  lambs  this  summer  and 
autumn,  and  next  spring.    Winter  prices,  though,  are  expected  to  be  higher  than 
last  year.    Average  prices  for  slaughter  lambs  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Wool  prices  in  the  United  States  are  showing  some  strength  and  are  expect- 
ed to  rise  gradually  during  the  next  six  months,    No  great  increase  in  wool  prices 
is  looked  for,  however. 

The  Department  warns  farmers  against  further  increases  in  the  size  of  their 
flocks  just  now, 

^  s(c    ;jc    j(c    s}c  s)c  5jc 

CHICKEN  BUSINESS  BILLION  DOLLAR 
INDUSTRY 

The  more  or  less  humble  farm  hen  produced  eggs  valued  at  620  million  dollars 
and  other  poultry  products  to  the  value  of  561  million  dollars  in  the  United  States 
in  1926,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  total  value  of  the  1926  egg  and  poultry  "crop"  was  one  billion,  181  million 
dollars.    These  figures  include  only  poultry  on  farms  in  the  United  States. 
Chickens  are  also  kept  extensively  in  villages  and  cities  and  the  value  of  town- 
raised  poultry  products  swells  the  total  figure  considerably.    The  value  of  farm 
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poultry  products  amounted  last  year  to  about  one- sixth  of  the  total  value  of  all 
livestock  and  its  products.    Dairy  products,  with  a  value  two-fifths  of  the  total 
value  of  all  livestock  and  its  products,  and  hog-products  with  a  value  of  about 
one-fifth,  were  the  only  livestock  industries  to  produce  returns  surpassing  those 
of  the  poultry  industry. 

Chickens  are  kept  in  every  State  and  every  county  in  the  Union,  but  Iowa 
leads  all  other  States  in  total  chicken  and  egg  production. 

POULTRY  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  BETTER  STANDARDS 
The  high  value  of  eggs  and  poultry  products  produced  each  year  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  better  standards  for  poultry 
products  be  adopted.    That  is  what  Bob  R,  Slocum,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  thinks. 

Mr.  Slocum  says  that  the  important,  high-producing  poultry  sections,  and  the 
places  where  the  most  eggs  and  chickens  are  consumed,  are  far  apart.    This  makes 
it  highly  desirable  that  eggs  be  kept  fresh  while  going  to  market  and  while  they 
are  on  the  market.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  studied  this  important  prob* 
lem  and  has  made  out  a  set  of  quality  standards  for  eggs.    The  quality  of  an  egg  is 
judged  by  the  condition  of  the  shell,  yolk,  germ,  and  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
air  cell. 

Keeping  these  standards  in  mind,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  defined  three 
sets  of  egg  grades;    Buying  Grades,  Wholesale  Grades,  and  Retail  Grades.  Inspec- 
tion places  and  inspectors  have  been  provided  by  the  Department  and  farmers  and 
egg  dealers  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  them  as  well  as  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  the  quality  and  condition  of  their  eggs  at  all  times. 

***** 
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FARMERS  REPORT  LOWER  NET  RETURN'S 
FOR  1926 

Reports  from  more  than  13  thousand  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  show 
an  average  net  return  of  $1,133  for  1926,    This  annual  net  income  is  lower  than  the 
one  more  than  15  thousand  farmers  reported  for  1925 ,  lower  than  the  1924  income,  but 
higher  than  the  average  net  returns  to  farmers  in  1922  and  1923. 

Figures  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  also  show  that  the 
average  farm  was  one  of  315  acres  in  1926  and  that  farmers  had  an  average  investment 
of  $16,308. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  average  American  farmer  were  $2,448  in  1926,  divid- 
ed as  follows:    returns  from  crop  sales,  $926;  from  sales  of  livestock,  $894;  from 
sales  of  livestock  products  (such  as  eggs,  dairy  products,  etc.),  $589;  and  from 
miscellaneous  sales,  $39. 

The  average  American  farmer  in  1926. had  the  following  cash  expenses:  a  total 
of  $1,473,  divided  as  follows:  paid  to  hired  labor,  $386;  livestock  bought,  $242;  . 
feed  bought,  $232;  for  fertilizer,  $73;  for  seed,  $48;  for  taxes,  $183;  for  machin- 
ery and  tools,  $130;  miscellaneous  items,  $179. 

Receipts  less  cash  expenses  averaged  $975  and  this  sum  represented  all  the  .  . 
cash  the  average  farm  made  available  to  the  owner- operator  to  pay  his  living  expetw* 
ses,  take  care  of  debts,  and  make  improvements.    In  addition  to  this  cash  income, 
however,  the  farmer  used  home-grown  products  valued  at  an  average  of  $282  and  the 
value  of  fuel  and  house  rent  was  not  reported. 

****** 

The  Summer  White  House  where  President  Coolidge  is  spending  his  vacation,  is 
the  game  lodge  of  the  Custer  State  Park  Game  Preserve  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.    It  is  only  a  few  miles. north  of  Wind  Cave  National  Park  Game  Preserve,  the 
4  thousand-acre  big-game  reservation  maintained  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Jigriculte*.    Th&  €ame  preserve  at  present  contains 
150  Buffalo,  144  elk,  18  antelope,  as  weXl  as  many  species  of  wild  birds, 
including  grouse  and  quail. 
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WNOUNCEMMT:    Today's  edition  of  .the  fanner  's  radio^/spaper  contains,  in- 
teresting farm  news  direct  from  Uncle  Sam's  Department  of  Agriculture.  Station 
 "broadcasts  the  Farm  News  Digest  every  Saturday.    Watch  for  it. 
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FARM  PRICES  SHOW  SOME  CHANGE 
Although  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  for  July  held  about  the  same  as 
for  June,  July  farm  prices  as  a  whole  were  six  points  lower  than  they  were  in  July 
1  26.    This  is  shown  in  a  statement  made  on  the  first  of  August  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Corn  and  cotton  prices  continue  to  follow  an  upward  movement,  which  has  been 
noticeable  since  spring,  but  all  other  grains  turned  downward  from  June  to  July 
15  of  this  year. 

An  unusually  good  season  for  hay  has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  hay  prices  of 
about  11%  since  the  middle  of  .June,  the  Department  says. 

Hog  prices  have  been  falling  a  bit  since  February,  but  in  July  they  gained 
about  2fo  over  June.  * 

Beef  cattle  and  veal  calf  prices  were  somewhat  higher  in  July,  but  lambs 
and  sheep  were  down  slightly  in  July. 

*    *  * 
JACKRABBITS 

Out  in  South  Dakota,  jackrabbits  are  considered  quite  an  important  farm 
problem.    The  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  directing 
.lumerous  campaigns  against  this  fleet,  long-eared  pest.    But  in  South  Dakota  the 
campaign  is  to  be  aided  by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  commercial  stations  for 
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buying  jackrabbit  skins  in  the  western  half  of  the  state  and  by  agreements  with 
produce  companies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.    One  company  alone  bought  jack- 
rabbit  skins  valued  at  $80,000  last  winter.    They  used  the  skins  to  make  felt  for 
hats.    Jackrabbit  skins  do  not  make  good  fur  garments. 

These  companies  will  result  in  cutting  down  the  jackrabbit  population  very 
greatly. 

*  *  * 

MANY  GOOD  DAIRY  SIRES  BUTCHERED 
J.  0.  McDowell,  of  Uncle  Sam's  Dairy  Industry  Bureau,  says  that  it  is  a  very 
bad  thing  for  the  dairy  industry  to  have  so  many  good  dairy  bulls  butchered  every 
day.    He  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  killed  and  states  that  really 
first-rate  dairy  sires  are  going  to  the  butcher  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eight 
minutes,  from  daylight  to  dark,  every  day  in  the  year.    This  dairy  expert  says  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  dairying  is  concerned  with  putting  a  stop  to  this  un- 
wise slaughter. 

Some  farmers  may  want  to  know  how  one  can  tell  the  dairy  bulls  that  should 
be  slaughtered  from  the  good  ones  which  should  be  kept.    Mr.  McDowell  believes 
that  it  isn't  much  use  to  learn  how  good  a  bull  was  after  he  is  butchered,  and  so 
he  urges  dairy  farmers  to  study  their  cow  testing  association  records,  which  show 
v/hich  are  the  good  bulls  and  which  are  the  inferior  ones. 

In  fact  this  is  one  good  reason  why  all  dairy  men  should  join  a  cow  testing 
association,  Mr.  McDowell  thinks. 

*  *  * 

HOW  TO  PUT  OUT  A  LIGHTED  MATCH 
Watch  a  good  woodsman  light  his  pipe.    He  shakes  the  match  out,  feels  it 
with  his  finger,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  break  it  in  two  and  then  look  for 
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a  safe  place  to  throw  it.    A  match  can  not  be  broken  with  ease  and  safety  unless  it 
is  thoroughly  out,  and  a  match  that  is  thoroughly  out  can  not  start  a  fire.  The 
carelessly  flipped  match  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
disastrous  fires  both  in  city  and  forest.    When  you  have  finished  lighting  your 
pipe,  your  cigar,  or  cigarette  break  the  match  in  two  pieces,  cautions  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*    *  * 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  VISITS  DEPARTMENT 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  has  done  a  great  deal,  through  his  many  useful  inven- 
tions, for  the  American  farmer  and  housewife,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  late  in  July. 

As  most  people  know,  Mr.  Edison  is  now  very  much  interested  in  the  American 
rubber  supply  and  is  making  important  investigations  in  methods  of  producing  rubber. 
While  he  was  at  the  Department  he  talked  with  the  Chief  and  Associate  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  W.  A.  Taylor  and  K.  F.  Kellerman,  respectively.    One  of 
Mr.  Edison's  assistants  was  with  him. 

*    *  * 

PUBLICITY  ON  ADVANTAGES  OF  FARM  LIFE 
NEEDED 

More  country  people  moved  to  the  city  last  year  than  in  any  year  since  1920. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thinks  that  one  reason  why  farmers  are  leaving  the  far 
and  going  to  town  is  because  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  are  not  widely 
recognized  and  utilized.    One  of  the  great  problems  of  American  farming  today  is  to 
keep  on  the  farm  those  men  and  women  who  know  country  life  and  love  it  and  who  add 
a  great  deal  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  country  living. 
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Many  of  the  older  people  who  are  leaving  the  country  are  going  to  the  city 
to  give  their. children  the  benefits  of  the  city's  standard  of  living.    Others  go  to 
town  in  order  to  put  their  children  into  the  city  schools,  which  many  farmers 
consider  "better  than  the  little  red  school  house  out  in  the  rural  district.  When 
these  successful  farmers  leave  the  land,  they  generally  either  sell  it  or  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  tenant  farmers.    At  any  rate,  the  prosperous  farmer  who  can  afford 
to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  town,  takes  with  him  his  experience,  the  wealth  which 
was  produced  from  the  land,  and  his  ability  to  run  a  farm  in  a  business-like  manner. 
What  the  city  gains  in  this  case,  the  country  loses.    His  rural  neighborhood  loses 
a  very  excellent  citizen,  one  who  cannot  easily  be  replaced.    If  that  kind  of  man 
stayed  on  the  farm  he  could  do  a  great  deal  to  make  his  life  more  comfortable  and 
satisfactory,  as  well  as  to  improve  conditions  in  his  farm  community.  Secretary 
Jardine  believes  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  that  kind  of  farmer  in 
the  country. 

A  plan  to  build  up  the  country—  to  equip  country  towns  with  institutions 
of  health  and  culture,  with  better  schools,  theaters,  libraries,  museums,  etc., 
deserves  the  best  support  farming  communities  can  give  it.    It  also  deserves  the 
best  support  city  communities  can  give  it.    The  country  can  be  made  so  attractive 
that  the  farmer  upon  becoming  well-to-do  will  not  want  to  leave  it.  . 

#  #  #  #  # 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :    Uncle  Sam's  Farm  News  Digest  is  featuring  today  an  account  of 
how  the  worlds, "biggest  wheat  farmer  runs  his  farm.    Other  news  includes  items 
of  general  interest  to  the  radio  audience  of  Station     ,  ■« 
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EFFICIENT  FARMING 


Farmers  will  be  interested —  as  we  were  —  in  an  article  in  the  September 
"Popular  Science"  magazine,  which 'tells  about  how  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  the 
world's  biggest  wheat  farmer,  handles  his  annual  crop. 

Mr.  Campbell  generally  averages  around  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year,  which  he  grows  entirely  by  machinery  on  his  big  Montana  farm.  The 
article  says  that  Tom  Campbell  can  plow  1000  acres  a  day  and  harvest  2000  acres 
a  day.    In  fact,  he  once  plowed,  disced,  planted,  and  packed  640  acres  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

Tom  Campbell  has  tractors  which  will  plow,  disc,  feed,  and  pack  a  strip  of 
land  12  feet  wide,    These  engines  will  cover  30  acres  a  day.    He  has  enough 
machinery  so  that  he  can  grow  an  average  of  40,000  acres  of  wheat  each  year, 
Since  1921  he  has,  done  this  with  profit. 

Tom  Campbell  finds  that  as  he  improves  his  operating  methods  the  cost  of 
raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  goes  down.    He  owns  fifty  tractors,  which  range 
from  40  to  75  horsepower.    These  drive  his  machinery.    He  uses  no  horses  at 
all,  and  his  efficient  machines  cut  down  his  operating  costs  until  Mr.  Camp- 
bell produces  wheat  probably  for  less  ^han  any  other  man  in  the  world. 

This  large-scale  farmer  believes  that  his  methods  can  be  used  on  any  farm 
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which  has  160  acres  or  more  of  grain.    The  article  says  that  with  a  combine 
three  men  can  now  do  the  work  that  used  to  require  twelve  to  twenty  men. 
Where  the  wheat  harvest  once  took  weeks,  it  is  now  finished  off  in  a  few  days. 
Tom  Campbell  has  shown  that  industrialized  farming  pays. 

*    *  * 

MORE  TUBERCULOSIS-FREE  COUNTIES 
The  work  of  ridding  American  dairy  cows  of  the  dangerous  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, went  right  on  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1927..  In 
that  year  347  more  counties  completed  the  testing  fo&  tuberculosis  of  all 
cattle  within  their  boundaries.    These  counties  were  distributed  among  twenty- 
seven  States. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  testing,  more  than  half  the  states  in  the 
Union  now  have  some  tuberculosis-free  counties. 

*    *  * 

NEW  BULLETIN  ON  FANCY  CHICKENS 
Poultry  fanciers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  published  a  bulletin  on  ornamental,  game,  and  other, 
chickens.    This  publication, ' Farmers'  Bulletin  1507-F,  "Standard  Breeds  and 
Varieties  of  Chickens" tells  the  inexperienced  poultry  raiser  how  to  make 
a  wise  selection  of  these  so-called  fancy  breeds. 

One  of  the  ornamental  breeds  of  chickens  is  the  Polish,     This  breed  has 
a  crest  and  the  bird  is  noted  for  its  beauty*    At  one  time  the  Polish  was 
a  very  popular  breed  in  the  United  States,  but  recently  it  is  not  so  common- 
ly seen  in  American  poultry  yards#     It  is  still  quite  popular  as  an  orna- 
mental fowl  and  friends  of  the  Polish  say  that  it  is  also  an  excellent 
producer. 
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Farmers'  Bulletin  1507- F  also  takes  up  the  various  varieties  of  bantams. 

♦    *  * 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  RAISE  BABBITS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  has  chosen  the  town  of  Fontana,  Cali- 
fornia for  the  location  of  the  new  experimental  rabbit  farm  which  the  De- 
partment is  going  to  establish  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Babbit  Feder- 
ation and  the  Fontana  Farms  Company. 

The  farm  will  have  five  acres  of  land,  on  which  an  administration  build- 
ing, a  house  for  the  caretaker,  a  feed  storage  shed,  rabbit  hutches,  and 
other  buildings  will  be  erected.     The  purpose  of  the  Fontana  experimental 
farm  will  be  to  bring  out  and  furnish  reliable  information  on  rabbit  raising 
to  rabbit  breeders  and  people  Who  plan  to  raise  rabbits.     The  Department 
hopes  to  develop  the  best  methods  of  breeding,  feeding *  and  housing  rabbits 
in  order  to  produce  meat  and  fur  of  high  quality. 

D.  Monroe  Green,  who  is  connected  with  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  chosen  to  direct  the  experiment.  Mr. 
Green  is  a  rabbit  expert  and  will  leave  Washington  late  in  August  to  take 
up  his  new  work  at  Fontana. 

#    *  * 

TIMBEB  CHECKS  RUN-OFF  ON  HILLY  FARM  LAND 
The  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  a  112-acre  farm  in  Madison  County,  Tennessee.    This  study 
shows  that  quite  a  small  amount  of  timber  standing  on  hilly  land  cuts  down 
the  rate  of  run-off  of  rainfall  on  that  land. 

On  this  Tennessee  farm  there  were  two  small  water-sheds.  One  of  the  water 
sheds  was  14%  in  timber  and  the  other  about  39%.     The  Forest  Service  experts 
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found  that  the  average  run-off  of  surface  water  during  the  periods  of  heaviest 
rains  was  about  50%  greater  on  the  water- sheds  which  had  the  fewest  trees. 

The  Forest  Service  "believes  this  study  helps  to  emphasize  the  great  im- 
portance of  farm  forestry  in  the  United'  States. 

STABILIZING  FARM  PRICES 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  recently  released  his  opinions  on 
stabilizing  farm  prices,  and  the  part  the  Government  can  play  in  bringing 
about  an  improvement  in  the  farm  situation,  to  the  Farm  Journal  and  the 
American  press. 

In  his  article.  Secretary  Jardine  says: 

"No  other  fact  in  the  agricultural  situation  is  so  familiar  to  all  as  that 
prices  of  farm  products  since  1920  have  been  badly  out  of  line  with  prices  of 
things  the  farmer  must  buy. . . 

"An  important  problem  in  the  relation  of.  agricultural  to  industrial  prices 
is  that  of  recurring  surpluses  of  farm  products  and  the  resulting  price 
depressions. . . . 

"The  result  is  that  an  abundant  crop  may  sell  for  less  in- the  aggregate  than 
a  smaller  one.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  farmer  in  effect  not  only  receives 
no  additional  returns  from  his  surplus,  but  is  obliged  to  pay, for  the  privilege 
of  giving  it  away.    Thus  the  abundance  of  a  crop  may  bring  benefits  to  dealers 
and  consumers,  and  disadvantage  to  growers...." 

The  Secretary  then  shows  how  farmers  can  cooperate  to  remedy  this  agricul- 
tural illness. 

"As  I  have  repeatedly  said",  he  continues,  "effective  cooperation  must  be 
built  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down.    We  can  not  lay  out  on  paper 


r. 
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an  elaborate  scheme  for  cooperative  marketing,  have  some  government  official 
'press  the  button  at  Washington',  and  then  find  wonders  accomplished  for 
agriculture.    It  cannot  be  done  that  way. 

"Farmers  themselves  must  be  willing  to  work  together}  leaders  of  local 
organizations  must  be  able  to  work  together  in  large  federations  for  a 
common  purpose.    Then  the  Government  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  farmers". 

In  hie  long  article*  Secretary  Jardine  tells  how  farmers  can  effectively 
work  together  and  with  the  cooperative  associations.     It  would  pay  all 
farmers,  managers  of  cooperative  organizations,  and  others  concerned  with 
the  farm  problem,  to  study  the  article  in  full. 


